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60 persons ii» each county jail. If 
each person was compelled to work 
8 hours in the day, no mauer of what 
raikk or station tbey were, it would 
help to cheer those heavy hours of 
despondency that the mind labours 
under at being in a place sequester- 
ed from their lam lies and connex- 
ions. If they wished to do more, 
I would feave that to their own 
choice, as, to the honest and in- 
dustrious man,, or woman, it would 
he a pleasure to work, while to the 
idle or profligate it would be a pun- 
ishment Tbe amount of the unmar- 
ried prisoners' work might He in 
the treasurer's hands, or at least 
so much as would pay the jait fees; 
as I knew a young man, and two 
others who had families, who were 
confined- three months each, for 
want of the jail fees. What must 
their families have suffered for want 
of their industry ! On- the conira- 
ry had: they got working all the 
time, their families wouW not hare 
suffered so much from their absence, 
and the young man could have paid 
hj» fees in half the time. This 
plan would also be of great use in 
amending the morals of manv in- 
dividuals, who- are committed to 



prison, and who, for want of being 
usefully employed, and from associ- 
ating with other vicious characters, 
come out more depraved than when 
they went in. Many of these persons 
are scarcely out of jail, until they 
are again committed ; and as prisons 
are too frequently nurseries for 
idlers, they think little of going 
back,; but if they were forced to 
work, they would avoid returning. 
I also think that if those under sen- 
tence of transportation were made 
to work 12 hours in the day, for the 
benefit of the jail, it would deter 
them much more than sending them 
to another country, it would save 
government from a great ex- 
pense, and when their term of im- 
prisonment was expired, they might 
become good and useful members of 
society. Indeed in this case they 
would require their victuals dressed 
for them, and pretty good ffesh. 
meat, at least three times a week. 
I have no doubt but that a better 
method might be pointed out; but 
I think my ptan would be superior 
to the present state ot prisons in 
this country. 

U.H. 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS. CHAPONE. 

" So may tome gentle muse 
With lucky words favour my destined 
urn, 
And as she passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable 
shroud." 

H^HE design in presenting exam- 
ples of women whose endow- 
ments or whose conduct has (reflect- 
ed lustre on the sex, has been to 
excite a noble emulation in the 
cause of truth, virtue, and philoso- 



phy. Io the execution of this de- 
sign, an attempt has been frequent- 
ly made to interest the readers of 
the Belfast Magazine, by exhibit- 
ing those minute delineations of 
character which are replete wiih 
instruction, especially to tbe young- 
er "part of the female sex, whose 
minds have not grown old in folly, 
and whose intellectual faculties 
have not been blighted and wither- 
ed by the pestilential sirocco of 
vanitj- and frivolity, before they 
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had expanded in the spring of life, 
to adorn and dignify a more ad* 
vanced period. 

Mrs. Chapone has long been 
known to the public, as an elegant 
and highly moral writer. The first 
productions of hers which were 
given to the world, were, the inte« 
resting story of Fidelia, in the Ad- 
venturer, and a poem, prefixed to 
her friend Mrs. Carter's* transla- 
tion of Epictetus ; but her name 
first became known to the literary 
world, on the publication of a popu- 
lar work, " Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind, addressed to a 
young Lady," which was printed in 
1773. The following character of 
this work is given by a lady, Mrs. 
Barbauld, who has long been highly 
and justly esteemed in the repub- 
lic ol letters. 

" It is distinguished by sound 
sense, a liberal, as well as a warm 
spirit of piety, and a philosophy ap- 
plied to its best use, the culture of 
the heart and affections. It has no 
shining eccentricities of thought, no 
peculiarities of system ; it follows 
experience as its guide, and is con- 
tent to produce effects of acknow- 
ledged utility, by known and ap- 
proved means. On these accounts, 
it is perhaps the most unexception- 
able treatise that can be put into the 
hands of female youth. These let- 
ters are particularly excellent in 
what relates to regulating the tem- 
per and feelings. Their stvle is 
pure and unaffected, and the man- 
ner grave and impressive. Those 
Who choose to compare them in this 
respect with another widely circu- 
lated publication, addressed, about 
the same time, to young women.f 



* A biographical (ketch of Mrs. Cart- 
er was given in a former number of the 
Belfast Magazine. 

f Dr. Fordyce's Sermons. 

BELFAST MAC. NO* LVXI. 



wil probably be of opinion that the 
dignified simplicity of the female 
writer is much more consonant to 
true taste, than the affected pretti- 
nesses and constant glitter of the 
preacher." 

Mrs. Chapone soon after pub- 
lished a volume of Miscellanies, 
containing one or two moral essays, 
and some poems. 

The respectable family of Mrs. 
Chapone, whose name was Mulso, 
were natives of Northamptonshire. 
After many delays, occasioned by 
some difficulties in regard to family 
arrangements, she was united, in 
her thirty-third year, to Mr. Cha- 
pone, for whom she had long che- 
rished a warm attachment. Their 
mutual affection is said to have 
been unbounded, and their happi- 
ness complete, notwithstanding 
that degree of confinement in their 
pecuniary circumstances, which 
may perhaps, according to the pro- 
verb, tend to alienate the hearts of 
the sordid and selfish, but which is 
certainly favourable to a real and 
disinterested affection. Mrs. Cha- 
pone still continued her epistolary 
intercourse with her Irienils, parti- 
cularly Mrs. Carter, to whom she 
thus expresses herself: "I have 
more hours to myself than I wish 
for, as business usually allows me 
very little of my husband's com- 
pany, except at meals. This I 
should be inclined to lament as an 
evil, if I did not consider that the 
joy and complacency with which 
we meet, may probably by this 
means last longer than if we could 
be always together." These hours 
of solitude afforded opportunities 
of study, which were not neglect- 
ed ; nor was the pen of criticism 
thrown aside. In one .of her letters, 
the following remarks on the "Let- 
ters from the dead to the living" of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, are very just : 

" Her descriptions of the state 

e e e 
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of the blessed arc after my own 
bean, and exactly suit the rovings 
of my own fancy. She treats us 
too with some prettv poetrv, here 
and there, on this subject. But her 
devotion is too poetical for me, and 
savours too much of the extrava- 
gancies of the mystics. When I 
hear persons addressing the Su- 
preme Being in the language of the 
most sensual and extravagant hu- 
tnan love, I cannot help fancying 
they went mad on a disappointment 
of that passion, when it was placed 
more naturally. This, however, 
was not Mrs. Rowe's case, for I 
think she was remarkably happy in 
marriage. lam the more surprised 
that her affections broke out into 
such wild torrents, since they had 
a free course in thejr natural chan- 
nel. I know she is a great favour- 
ite of yours, and perhaps you will 
hardly forgive this censure." 

Mrs. Chapone's married life was 
very short: Mr. Chapone, within 
ten months after they were mar- 
ried, was seized with a fever, which 
was from the beginning, pronounc- 
ed fatal, and terminated his exist- 
ence after a week's illness. The 
attentions of his wife were unremit- 
ted, her affliction at his death was 
extreme, and her health received a 
very severe shock, from wh : ch her 
nerves never entirely recovered. 
The consolation of her friends, and 
the resignation of her mind, could 
not restore her spirits to their ori- 
ginal composure; but in the fami- 
ly of her second brother, who re- 
sided at Thornhill, near Wakefield, 
she attached herself to her eldest 
niece, and diverted her melancholy 
bv giving those lessons for the im- 
provement of the mind, which were 
afterwards published under the title 
of her letters. Numerous were the 
applications for the acquaintance of 
the author of such a work, and there 
were some, who, understanding her 



circumstances were not affluent, 
hoped to obtain her assistance in the 
instruction of their families; but to 
proposals of this nature she never 
would listen. 

The principal pleasures enjoyed 
by Mrs. Chapone durum the mel- 
ancholy period of her' prema- 
ture and tang widowhood, were 
derived from cultivating her liter- 
ary taste, and enjoying the society 
of those whose conversation was 
capable of ministering to its gratifi- 
cation. Her acknowledged talents, 
and the useful exertion of them, 
made her a welcome guest in the 
assemblies of the good, the learned, 
and the wise. 

She understood and relished con- 
versation. Her discourse was sea- 
soned occasionally with a vein of 
humour; and having the advantage 
(tor it is an advantage) of associat- 
ing io earjy life with the best com- 
pany, the ease and polish of the 
gentlewoman accompanied the ta- 
lents of the' writer. Her person 
was plain ; but in her youth she 
had a fine voice, and always had a 
strong taste for music. Mrs. Cha- 
pone was one of those women who 
have shewn that it is possible to at- 
tain a correct and elegant style 
without an acquaintance with the 
classic*, The French and Italian 
she understood ; and from the lat- 
ter she made some translations. 
Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Montague, and 
Mrs. Carter, the latter of whom 
stands confessedly at the summit of 
female literature, and upon a par 
with the most distinguished scholars 
of the other sex, were friends and 
intimates Mrs. Chapone had 
been declining in health for many 
years previous to her death. The 
loss of a beloved niece, the lady to 
whom the letters were address- 
ed, and of a more beloved brother, 
to whom she was united in affection 
and similarrty of taste, hastened the 
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infirmities of age. From this period 
the history of Mrs. Chapone con- 
gists of little more than an enumer- 
ation of the friends who were tak- 
en from her year by year. She had 
the misfortune of surviving nearly 
all those to whom she was most ten- 
derly attached. In this melancholy 
•tale, having little to make life de- 
sirable, perhaps it is to be consid- 
ered in the light of a blessing, that 
she survived her own faculties. It 
was thought advisable for her to 
leave London in the year 1800 ; and 
she retired with her youngest niece 
to Hadley, where she had the ad- 
vantage of the near neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Burrows, an old and dear 
friend, and a member of a family 
with every part of which she had 
been for many years connected by 
ties of tbe closest intimacy. At 
times she was unconscious of the 
presence of her friends; but at 
others nature seemed to revive with- 
in her, and she would occasion- 
ally astonish them with even bril- 
liant sallies of her genuine vivaci- 
ty. In October, 1801, she' com- 
pleted her 74th year. On the 
cbristrhas-day following, without 
any previous illness, having declared 
herself unusually well the day be- 
fore, she fell into a doze from which 
nothing could arouse her, and which 
the medical gentlemen who attend- 
ed her immediately pronounced to 
be the forerunner of death ; and at 
eight o'clock in the evening, with- 
out one apparent struggle or sigh, 
she breathed her last in the arms of 
her niece, still attended by her un- 
remitting friend Mrs. Burrows. 

Alter Mrs. Chapone's death, some 
volumes of posthumous works, con- 
taining her correspondence with 
Mr. Richardson,- a series of letters 
to Mrs. Carter, together with an 
account of her life and character 
were published. Tbe letters display 



good sense and justice of thinking, 
joined to the ease and unreserved 
frankness which compose the charm 
of confidential communications. 
The earlier letters are also distin- 
guished by a brilliancy and liveli- 
ness which are peculiar to the un- 
clouded May of life. In these it is 
very amusing to contemplate the 
judgments passed on the works of 
authors vvho are now considered as 
classical, but who were then awaiting, 
in trembling expectation, the doom 
of public opinion. Richardson, 
Fielding, Young, Johnson, and 
many writers of inferior note, pass 
under the spirited examination of 
this critical reviewer ; whose remarks 
have, in most instances, received 
tbe final sanction of the world at 
large. 

This class of letters is addressed 
to Mrs. Carter, with whom a very 
intimate friendship did not prevent 
her correspondent Irom differing in 
many particular sentiments, as u ell 
as in their general systems of con- 
sidering human affairs. The form- 
er adopted the severe morality of 
her friend the author of the R. ru- 
bier, and pronounced the majority 
of mankind to be depraved and pro- 
fligate ; while the latter was more 
inclined to attribute the uuJeniable 
vices of her fellow-creatures to 
weakness than* to any natural pro- 
pensity to evil, and was ready to 
make large allowances for unfortuo- 
ate circumstances and strong tempt- 
ations. This controversy forms the 
leading subject of discussion be- 
tween the two young ladies; and 
though the reader is here presented 
with only the indulgent side of the 
question, (Mrs. Carter's letters hav- 
ing probably been destroyed at !icf 
own desire,) it is obvious that much 
spirit and ingenuity were displayed 
by both. The observations on Lou- 
is XIV, will enable the reader to 
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form a pretty accurate judgment of 
the system adopted by Mrs. Cha- 
pone, then Miss Molso. 

" 1 am but now reading Voltaire's 
Louis XIV., which every body else 
has read long ago. How amazing 
it is to me that mankind should 
agree to dignify with the epithets 
of great and glorious, so black a 
character ! Yet how if this man 
himself, the scourge and enemy of 
human kind, should have been able 
to persuade himself, or suffer others 
to persuade bim, that be was real- 
ly acting a laudable and glorious 
part ? Supposing this possible, is 
he not rather an object of com- 
passion than of hatred, and should 
we not rather lament human blind- 
ness, than exclaim against human 
wickedness ? I am fond of this sup- 
position, because it saves poor Louis 
some part of his guilt. Do tell me 
I am right, and let me fancy I have 
found an excuse or palliation even 
for a conqueror and persecutor." 

To this letter it appears that Mrs. 
Carter replied by a general asser- 
tion that no circumstances could a- 
mount to a palliation of vice, on the 
plea of ignorance, because it is pos- 
sible for every one to discover and 
understand his duties. " I never can 
believe" said she, " that the infi- 
nitely good God should have placed 
any reasonable creature in such cir- 
cumstances as to be under an im- 
possibility of distinguishing right 
Irom wrong, an impossibility of be- 
ing virtuous, of being happy." 

Mrs. Chapone, about this time, 
had an opportunity of con-versing 
with Dr. Johnson himself on the 
subject, and was too warmly attach- 



ed to her cause to be silent in its 
defence. She tells her friends, to 
whom she afterwards related their 
conference, that "she wondered to 
hear a man who by hisactions shews 
so much benevolence, maintain that 
the human heart is naturally malevo- 
lent." He said, however that " if 
he had betrayed such sentiments 
in the Ramblers, it was not with de- 
sign, for that he believed the doc- 
trine of human malevolence, though 
a true one, is not an useful one, and 
ought not to~be published to the 
world :" — on which Mrs. Chapone 
makes a most pertinent and 
comprehensive quaere, which it 
would require volumes to answer 
satisfactorily " Is there any truth 
that would not be useful, or that 
should not be known i" 

The opposite systems of opinion, 
which these two ladies defended in 
their early years, appear to have 
given a tincture to all their discus- 
sions on every subject. Mrs. Carter 
found the echo of her own senti- 
ments in the gloomy severity of 
Young's Night Thoughts, and John- 
son's Rasselas ; on the other hand, 
the tenderness and pathos of Rich- 
ardson give bim an entire command 
over the yielding heart of Mrs. Cha- 
pone ; while her graver friend in- 
dulges in some irreverent sarcasms, 
that would have been considered as 
little short of blasphemy by the co- 
terie of his female worshippers. 
The infallibility of his judgment is 
not indeed admitted by his defend- 
er, who takes the liberty of attack- 
ing him on some subjects in which 
she did not entirely coincide with 
him. 



